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PUSSY WILLOv/S 

by Gloria Ball 


in spite of winter winds and frozen sod, the catkins of the willow trees will 
soon be out. 


The catkins are actually compact flower buds. The willows are early bloom¬ 
ing trees and must prepare their flowers during the previous growing season. 
Through the winter months the buds are covered by thin scales that protect them, 
not so much from the cold as from dehydration. 

About this time of year, the bud begins to expand and finally breaks the 
waterproof seal between the scales and the twig. Eventually the scale case falls 
off, and there is the downy catkin. The fine catkin hairs are not a wool blanket 
but they do protect the bud from further drying and from bright light. 

If ohe twigs are cut and-, kept dry, the catkin will remain in this stage of 
development, but if put in water they expand and flowers grow out from their 
hairy coverlets. 

iach willow tree bears only flowers of one sex. Winds or bees carry the 
pollen from one tree to another. And different species are easily crossed. 

The staminate, or male, flower clusters are dotted with golden yellow pollen 
masses, and the pistillate, or female, flowers are a darker, reddish color. 

The individual flowers of both sexes are simple in structure. The male has 
two or more stamens per flower, each of which looks like a long-stemmed mushroom. 
The female has only one pistil per flower, which resembles a slender vase with a 
narrow neck and a wide mouth. 

Inside this "vase" are the ovules, the seeds or fruit of the willow. Before 
summer has arrived, the fruit matures, and the "vase 11 splits in two and curls 
downward to expose the seeds. Each seed has a tuft of silky hairs that help it 
ride the the wind, much like the seeds of the cottonwood tree or the milkweed pod. 

All the willows have catkins, from the large, wet-footed weeping willow to 
the alpine or arctic willow, which is so small that a full-grown specimen can be 
covered with one hand. The birches also have a type of catkin. 

But the most popular catkin bearers are the two tall willow shrubs commonly 
known as pussy willows. Science News Letter 
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RESOURCES FOR LIVING 

( Extracts from the Royal Bank of Canada 
Newsletter, November, 1962) 

"Personal conscience", said one writer, "is the beginning of conservation". 
This application of personal conscience should not await the onslaught of a 
gigantic crisis in the resource supply. It should begin in childhood and grow 
with maturity and understanding, until conservation becomes a way of life. 

There is, in Canada, a small dedicated band of resource specialists, and 
another band of non-specialist nature lovers. Upon these people falls the task 
of informing the public, so that large numbers of people will understand the 
urgency of the issues. 

All this is very important, even vital, to our physical lives, but there, is 

more. 

"Life", says a fine Greek adage, "is the gift of nature; but beautiful liv¬ 
ing is the gift of wisdom". One way to prevent life from becoming an empty 
dream is by becoming a vital part of all life. 

Men of the nineteenth century took up a posture of aggressiveness towards 
the forests, prairies, and seas. These were obstacles to be overcome, impediments 
to progress. Today we are filled with a vague nostalgia for the very things they 
destroyed. To a certain degree, wrote L.H. Herher in Our Synthetic Environment, 
this reflects the insecurity and uncertainty of our times. But it also reflects 
a deep sense of loss, a longing for the free, unblemished land that lay before 
the eyes of the frontiersman. It springs from the growing need to restore the 
normal, balanced, and manageable rhythms of human life. 

Not all of us can study ecology intensively, but we can all walk under trees 
older than our nation's history, on a forest floor rich with the things that 
sustain life, or fish along a conifer-shaded stream or bird-watch along the edge 
of bushland. A. natural area is a living library, where we can see, hear and taste 
life in action, and feel ourselves a part of all creation. 


This is the sort of thing the Federation of Ontario Naturalists has in mind 
in sponsoring "The Bruce Trail", a continuous footpath from the Niagara Peninsula 
to the tip of the uruce Peninsula at Tobermory, Along the way would be cool 
glens, sparkling waterfalls, intriguing rock formations, rich fossil remains of 
an ancient sea, and varied plant and animal life. At the northern end of the 
Trail is "The Great North American Rendezvous of Plants" - native orchids, rare 
ferns, the blue and gold dwarf iris, scarlet-painted cup, many of them not 
found elsewhere. 








1/ S'U JMUt 


AS I SEE THEM 


ROBIN - A great American 
nLUEnIRD - Soft as an Angel's wing 
ROSE-nRGAST5D GROSdEAK - A model husband 
SCREECH OWL - Poor prophet, good provider 
SONG SPARROW - Our native vocalist. 

COMMON TERN - Swallow of the sea 


, l » 
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NEW BOOKS FOR CLUn MEMBERS 


at the 

HAMILTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


by Annie J. Hunt 

Picture-and-text studies are to the fore this month. 


■ There is a quotation from King George VI hung over the main entrance to the 
Nairobi National Park which says "The wildlife of today is not ours to dispose of as 
we please, we have it in trust and must account for it to those who come after". 
Peter Scott is the chairman of the World Wildlife fund. He and his wife, Philippa 
took a journey, in 1961, through the famous National Parks of Kenya and to the 
Murchison Falls park in Uganda. Philippa shot many outstanding photographs of the 
wild animals who live there. In the book Animals in Africa Peter Scott .describes 
their fascinating trip in words and Philippa .wcott records it in pictures. This is 
an enchanting work which both nature lovers and. armchair travellers will enjoy. The 
account of the 50,000 flamingos at Lake Nakuru is most interesting. The format of 
this pictorial treasury is large and most attractive. Also in the Arts and Science 
department by Peter and Philippa Scott are two smaller largely pictorial volumes 
entitled Faraway look one and Faraway look two . 

The world of the white-tailed deer by L. L. Rue 111 gives an informative, 
account of this beautiful and appealing, animal. This is'a classic if its kind.. 
These deer photographs are superb, written and photographed by someone who has 
observed deer all his life and read everything available to him on the subject, 
this book is most authoritative and educational. There is a bibliography in this 
easy to read and enjoyable text. It belongs to the "Living world book", series 
edited by J.K. Terres. The book follows the life of a deer through the seasons 
for a year. ...The concluding chapter treats the subject of deer and men. 

M.M. Roberts, a noted free-lance photographer, in Public gardens and arbor- 
etums of the United States illustrates and discusses some seventy-one beautiful 
gardens. The brief descriptions include the history, designers, original owners 
and plants. This is an excellent photographic survey. . ; 

Mrs. Barbara Harrisson lives in Borneo where her husband is Director of the 
Sarawak Museum. From time to time they adopt baby orang-utans orphaned in the 
jungle. In the book Orang-utan Barbara Harrisson tells the story of these unusual 
guests. There are many delightful photographs to add lo the attractiveness of this 
popular volume on this species of apes. The book contains entertaining information 
on their behaviour in the house, in the jungle, at sea and in zoos. 

Oddities of animal life by Eric Roberts is an amazing collection of the 
curious aspects of the lesser known activities of nature creatures, such as glow¬ 
worms, earwigs, birds, bats, snails and the burying beetle. 


In Silent spring R .L. Carson questions man's attempt to control the natural 
world about us. It is about the indiscriminate use of insecticides.and weed 
killers and is a very controversial book. 




........Chicory, Cichorium intybus , the blue flowering weed found in fields and 

along roadsides had a more propitious purpose during the war years.-. The roots 
were ground and roasted and used as a substitute or as antiadultrant of coffee.... 
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WHAT SHOULD WE BELIEVE ? 


by Ottelyn Addison 

In "The Life Story of Fish" (McClelland & Stewart) by Curtis,three pages are 
devoted to the subject of pain, a sample of which is as follows: 

"If every trout," the author writes, "were to scream unceasingly as long as 
it had a hook in its mouth, trout fishing would be a nerve shattering experience 
which few devotees could undergo. In defense of fishermen, I find two reasons for 
believing that fish's suffering is, comparatively speaking, slight. One is that 
the actual sensation of pain is apparently not so keen in fish as in some of the 
higher animals. The other is that the brain of the fish, lacking the cerebral 
cortex , fails to provide a home for the conscious association of ideas, and 
therefore robs pain of an imagination to woi’k on." 

Hans Elias, Professor of Anatomy, Chicago Medical School, writes in the 
Manchester Guardian Weekly as follows: 


"People argue that mammals and fishes are lowly creatures, that they have 
no soul and therefore feel no pain. To the contrary, PAIN is the most primitive 
of all senses in the animal kingdom; and the centres for pain are not only fully 
developed in lower vertebrates but they are for them of greater importance than 

for man.the fish has no cerebral cortex which permit it to forget its pain 

in pride for being privileged to suffer for the fun of glorious homo sapiens. 

No. The fish has only suffering." 

The two following answers appear in a subsequent issue of the Manchester 
Guardian: 


"If Professor Hans Elias were a professor of physiology he would know that 
though the anatomical structure of men and fishes bears striking resemblances 
the sensibilities vary enormously." 

"The following lines from Canto XIII of Don Juan show that Byron's ideas 
about sportsmen-fishermen were the same as some today: 

'And angling too, that solitary vice 
Whatever Izaak Walton sings or says, 

The quaint old cruel coxcomb in his gullet 
Should have a hook and a small trout to pull it". 


courtesy The Bulletin 




.An ancient lake that existed during Ice Age times in the state of Washing¬ 
ton was one of several that were formed behind a prehistoric ice dam. Its shore¬ 
lines show an area of no less than 4,000 square miles. It has been named Lake 
Leverett....... 


.Can toads change color ???? The Pickering's Hyla, a tree toad , can change 

its color to match the object on which it is resting. Hyla Versicolor, the 
commom tree toad, is even more proficient in color changethan Pickering's Hyla, 
being able to complete the change in half an hour. 

PLAN TO ATTEND THE VICTORIA WEEKEND CAMP AT NORMANDALE THIS MAY - EVERONE IS 

WELCOME l 
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MILKY WAY EXPLORED 

New proof has been found that the Milky Way Galaxy, to which the sun and 
earth belong, is a huge spiral with three arms. 

Using bright, blinking stars, such as the North Star, Dr. Robert P. Kraft 
of Mt. Wilson and Palomar Observatories, Pasadena, California, is mapping the 
galaxy as far as 16,000 light years away. A light year is the distance light, 
traveling 186,000 miles a second, covers in a year, or six million million miles. 

Dr. Kraft reported that the sun appears to be in the middle "arm 1 , 1 separated 
from the outer one by 3,000 light years and from the inner one by roughly half 
that distance. 

i • • ' • i . • • 

The kind, of stars used by Dr. Kraft are called "cepheid variables" because 
they blink rhythmically. Some have longer blink periods than others. Believed 
to be "young" stars, they pulsate from swelling and contracting, presumably 
because of internal instability. More than 600 bright cepheids are known in the 
Milky Way, and they are believed located in the arms. 

The blinking stars can tell the distance because their brightness, and blink 
period are related. The longer the period, the brighter the star. 


Studies of cepheids in star clusters have shown that those having the same 
period are e.qually bright. If another cepheid has the same period, as the North 
Star (closest cepheid to earth, some 1,700 trillion miles away) but is.only one- 
fourth as bright, the difference in brightness is due to its being farther away. 
Since brightness varies inversely with the square of the distance, the fainter 
star must be twice as far away as the North Star. 


Astronomers have earlier estimated the shape and size of the Milky Lay by 
studying the spectral characteristics of bright blue stars of the 0B type and of 
red giant stars in the spiral arms. 


tfy looking at the spectrum of a star, astronomers can figure out how bright 
it is, regardless of how far a\«ay it is. After subtracting possible absorption 
of some of the light by dust in space, the astronomer has enough information to 
figure the distance to the star. 

Another method used by radio astronomers to find the facts about the galaxy 
is measuring the apparent velocities of hydrogen gas in the spiral arms. 


From the velocities in any given direction, the distance can be found. How¬ 
ever, the radio astronomer has to rely on the optical astronomer for the "length 
of the ruler" to use for his measurements. 

Science News Letter 


iBBBBXBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBHBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBKBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBWB;- 


.....A white-furred bat with bright canary-yellow lips, ears and fingers, 
Ectophyllia alba by name, has recently been collected in Panama. 

.There are more than 200 planetariums throughout the world; one of the new¬ 
est ones is in Astrakhan, Russia....... 

.....The planet Uranus is 1,783,000,000 miles, from the sun and has a temperature 
of about 310 degrees below zerp Fahrenheit..... 
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ACORNS AND WILDLIFE 

The acorn is one of the greatest sources of mast - a collective term for nuts. 
Mast is a wildlife food of great value, for it contains a quantity of carbohydrates 
and lesser amounts of protein. The carbohydrates provide heat and energy - so 
necessary for the winter survival on many animals. For wildlife the protein is 
a great builder of tissue that needs to be strong during winter. 

Among the acorn-bearing trees, those classified.as "white oaks" produce 
the sweetest acorns. They are the fall and winter mainstay in the diets of such 
birds as the quail, grouse and such mammals as the bear, deer, raccoon and 
squirrel. 

The gray squirrel feeds constantly on these acorns. It revolves this nut 
between its paws as it gouges out the sweet meat with sharp teeth. As a squirrel 
eats, bits of acorn drop from its perch to the ground. These crumbs are food 
for quail and various resident songbirds. 

The acom is well liked by at least four species of woodpeckers. In the 
iiast, the red-headed and red-bellied woodpeckers eat quantities of these nuts 
during fall and winter. In the llest, the Lewis and California species show an 
equal liking for acorns. In fa.ct the California woodpecker has such a preference 
for them that it is often called the "acorn woodpecker." 

Our most colorful duck, the wood duck, is a great eater of acorns. This is 
really not so surprising, for this bird nests in trees and, therefore, is at 
home in a wooded habitat. And the mallard is also an' acomeater, though its 
consumption is not so great as that of the wood duck. 


■-wBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBHBBBBBBHBHBBBS , '!BBBBBBH 


-;BBBBBBBB:BBBBBBBBBBBBBBBB:BBBBBBBB:--iBBBi--iB{--:BBB:- 
Science News Letter 


GINKGO 

In a sense, the ginkgo is a living fossil. During the 100 or 200 million 
years of its known existence, while other plants were modified drastically or 
disappeared, the ginkgo not only persisted but changed very little. 

At one time during its history. Ginkgo biloba was native to North America 
but today only the petrified remains of these trees, not the living offspring 
can be found. 


The trees living at the present time are believed to have originated in 
northern China. No one knows how long it has been since a ginkgo survived in 
the vald state, and if the trees had not been cultivated by Chinese Buddhist 
priests and monks, to whom they were sacred and worthy of a place near a temple, 
they might be extinct by now. 

The Japanese also held the tree in respect. Such an honor is not surprising, 
for the ginkgo is unique among trees and has no close relatives. 

The leaves are leathery and fan-shaped, and the veins run directly from the 
leaf stalk to the outer leaf edge. There is no prominent mid-vein as is the 
case with most familiar leaves. 

The female ginkgo bears a thin-skinned plumlike fruit. Oriental people con¬ 
sider the large, smooth silvery-white pit of the fruit a delicacy when roasted. 

But the flesh has a nauseating, rancid-butter smell, and when such fruits drop 
to the ground in autumn and make city sidewalks a slippery,smelly mess, the female 
ginkgo falls into disfavor. The fruitless male tree, however, is still popular. 
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ALBATROSS' "nEATS THE HEAT " 

Studies of "how to beat the heat" have been aided by the albatross, the 
good luck symbol of ancient mariners and the "gooney bird" of the Pacific. 

Drs. Thomas R. Howell and George A.Bartholomew, zoologists, have made a 
special study of the big birds on Midway Island in the Pacific. These albatrosses 
are extremely tame and make good scientific subjects, they report. 


The scientists have investigated how albatrosses and their young survive the 
extreme temperatures of their desert island sanctuaries. They have found that 
the birds lay their eggs (one to a nest), hatch them and rear the infant birds 
during Midway's mild season before the intense summer heat sets in. 


The young albatrosses are equipped with anuraber of mechanisms for adapting 
to heat as the summer approaches. One such mechanism is in the webbing of their 
feet. This relatively thin membrane contains a large number of tiny blood 
vessels from which heat in the blood can be dissipated. 

The birds sit on their heels with their webbed toes m the air (to keep the 
webbing off the hot sand) and shade their feet with their bodies to make the 
most effective use of this heat-dissipating mechanism. 

The youpg get their water from squid fed to them by their parents. The 
water from the squid is quite salty,but the birds have an unusual mechanism in 
their nostrils for excreting salt. Adequate xvater is thus made available for 
evaporative cooling of the body. 


The adult birds drink sea water most of the time. They have been observed 
to peck at raindrops while nesting. They may obtain some water in this manner 
while brooding since they refuse to leave the nest for the sea during this period. 


iBBBBBBWBBBBHBBBHHBBBBBBBBHBBBBBBBBBBBHBBBHBBBBWBBBHBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBHBBBBBBBBBBBi- 


SOUTHERN BIRDS REPORTED FLYING FARTHER NORTH 

Birds are going farther north than they did a few years ago, according to 
Prof. Joseph Hickey of the University of.Wisconsin wildlife management department. 

Prof. Hickey said a northward trend in the ranges of. birds has been noted 
in the United States. A number of formerly, southern species now pushing into 
northern states. 


He said a similar northward trend has been reported in Europe, and bird 
species from the southern parts of Europe have even been invading Scandinavia, 
Greenland and Iceland, 


3BBBBBB5"5BBBBBBBB:~iOBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBHBBB!-3BBBBBBBBBBBS- 


BOTANY DEPARTMENT TO SET UP FUNGUS CENTER 


The Dartmouth College botany department will establish a national center for 
supplying fungi for teaching and research. Between 1,000 and 2,000 genetic 
strains of the fungi Neurospora and Aspergillus will be collected and maintained. 
They will be supplied free of charge to scientists and teachers. The center will 
be financed by a $3.2,300 grant from the National Science Foundation, 
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EVENING GROSBEAK 

Doris Huestis Speirs ( a former active 
member of our Club) 

The bill of avocado-green, enameled. 

In sunlight turns an opalescent pink 
Or is the pink from juice of sumac cone 
Because from sumac twig he came to me 
And perches, glowing, in the maple tree. 

The cheeks are bister-brown, Ridgwayan tint. 

The wings night-black yet highlighted by snow 
(Such pristine whiteness on the tertials 
As morning sunlight on his plumage falls). 

The forehead has the gold of sunset bands 
Beneath a crown so dark, so shining black 
The French call him "grosbeak 4 couronne-noir" 

This evening grosbeak from Laurentian hill 
Swooping now down to my window sill. 


The breast of deep warm yellow, fluffed out now, 
Quite warms my gaze on this subzero day. 

He calls "p-teer" and perches on the sill 
Shelling the seeds in rapid hungry haste; 

Then flies away in undulating flight 
Calling "p-teer" until quite out of sight. 


BBBBBBBBBBBBBaHBBBBBBBaBBBBBBBBBBBBi- 


The forehead's gold at sunset disappears 
Into night's pinions, dipped, upon a bough; 
The beak in snowy scapulars he keeps 
As, feathered ball in cedar hedge, he sleeps. 


^BBBBBBBBBBBBBBHBaBBBHBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBHBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBHBBBBBBBBBBi- 


AURORAS IN ARCTIC AND ANTARCTIC AT SAME TIME 


Auroras, the dancing color patterns that sometimes light up the night sky, 
occur in the Arctic and Antarctic simultaneously. 


This discovery, one of the first to be made during the International Geophys¬ 
ical Year, or IGY, was reported by Prof. A. C. B. Lovell of the University of 
Manchester, England. 


Scientists has suspected auroras in both hemispheres formed simultaneously, 
but did not previously have sufficient observations from the Southern Hemisphere 
to confirm the theory. 


The simultaneous production of the shimmering rays of auroral light in the 
northern and southern skies shows the streams of charged particles follow the 
earth's magnetic field. 


iKBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBB;- 


..Relative to body weight, the hummingbirds have the biggest hearts in birddom. 0 
.Ten percent of the earth's surface is covered by ice and snow........ 
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WINTER HIKE 


Saturday, February 16, 1963, dawned clear and cold and at 10:00 A.M., 
members of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club converged on Dalewood Public School, 

Main Street West, Hamilton, to be greeted by Mr. David Brown, Science Teacher. 
Senior Members attending were: Misses. E. Morris, M. Adkins, E. Infurnari, 

A. Bowland, A. Us.ik, H. Broker (and her niece, Janet); Mesdames E. Lloyd, H. E. 
Williams, M. Shivas; Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Reid, and Mr, R. N. Lowes. Junior Members 
were Bill Smith, Alfred Senior, Mike McCarthy and Martin Cowie. Mr. & Mrs. 

R. Link were visitors. 

An hour and a half was spent with Dave viewing the Science Room of which 
he is charge. We were deeply impressed with the displays which he has planned 
and is planning. Those of us whose science learning consisted solely of dry 
textbook instruction, certainly realized the tremendous advantages which students 
have today in being able to learn from visual displays and charts, and practical 
experimentation. The live animal display fascinated us--in fact, one would be 
hard put to state that anything had been missed that would give the student a 
sound.basis to learn to love the world around him. 

Dave Brown deserves high praise and commendation for his approach to his 
profession. Reluctantly we left the classroom but with a feeling of pride that 
this young chap is so, keenly aware of the need for this type of education for the 
youth of Hamilton. Our City is fortunate indeed to have his services. 

We repaired to the Westdale Ravine for a pre-Lunch hike. Footprints of 
Deer, Raccoon, Fox, Mink, Muskrat, Mouse and Rabbit were numerous, on the snow- 
packed floor of the woods. The marsh is frozen very deeply this year and we 
realized that the Muskrat must be having a difficult Winter. 

Back to the parked cars for a bite of Lunch and then off again with Ray 
Lowes in the lead, for a long hike across the Marsh to the North Shore and up to 
the Hopkin's Creek area. Seen along the way were flocks of Redpolls, a Red¬ 
tailed Haxtflt, and numerous friendly Downy Wood peckers. An excellent stand of 
Phragmites was outside the Willows near the Desjardins Canal. 

It was fascinating to be able to "take to the ice" as it gave us an 
opportunity to view Coote's Paradise and its environs from a completely different 
perspective. 

Buds on trees and shrubs, where protected, showed expansion to a degree 
which told us that before too long* we humans will have to confine our activities 
to the woodland paths (or else take to a boat) to traverse the area over which 
we so gaily hiked. Life in the Marsh will then be renex^ed in all its natural 
excitement, and we will be eagerly scanning it for the early Spring migrants, 
for the wildflowers, for the trees and shrubs breaking into bloom. Thrilling to 
anticipate - yes - but breathtaking in actuality. The promise of Spring is 
evident there now. Be sure to visit and see the fulfillment. 

The Junior Members and Miss Bowland decided to stay in the Ravine while 
we travelled to the North Shore where they did some "birding". They report 
sighting flocks of Redpolls and Pine Siskins, one Flicker and seven Cedar 
Waxwings. 


ATTEND YOUR CLUB OUTINGS - AND BE SURE. TO MAKE PLANS NOW TO ATTEND THE VICTORIA 
WEEKEND OUTING near NORMANDALE YOU WILL ENJOY EVERY MINUTE - COME AND SEE 
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EXECUTIVE MOTES February 1963 Meeting 

ITEM 1 Thoroughly discussed Junior Club matters and a successor for Dr. Davies. 
The Executive would appreciate suggestions from the Members. Contact Mr. D. H. 

Babb - 385-0281. 

ITEM 2 Reviewed Treasurer's Report for period to middle of February. Figures are 
given elsewhere in "The Wood Duck". 

ITEM 3 Decided that the Club will not sponsor an International Exhibit of Nature 
Photography in 1964. It is the feeling of the Executive that the time and expendi¬ 
ture involved could be used to better advantage on our own Senior and Junior 
Activities. 

ITEM 4 Confirmed decision to co-sponsor with the Royal Botanical Gardens, the 
Audubon Wildlife Tours for 1963-64. 

ITEM 5 Confirmed appointment of Mrs. R. A. Hawkes and Miss Janet Clarkson as 
Representatives from the Hamilton Naturalists' Club to the City of Hamilton Beauti¬ 
fication Committee - 1963. 

ITEM 6 Confirmed affiliation of our Club - 1963 - with Federation of Ontario 
Naturalists, Canadian Field Naturalists, Ottawa, International Committee for Bird 
Preservation (Great Britain) and Canadian Audubon Society. 

ITEM 7 Decided to invite Norfolk Naturalists to join with our Club Members on 
Hike to Spooky Hollow Sanctuary, Sunday, June 2. Dr. MacLaren is to lead this 
event. Details later. 

ITEM 8 Reviewed plans for Victoria Weekend outing. Cook and Leaders have all 
been secured^ Literature has been mimeographed and plans are practically complete. 

ITEM 9 Decided to mark cars on future Field Events with Plastic Tape for ready 
identification. 

ITEM 10 Acknowledgment read from Mrs. Gladstone Wood, Beamsville, to whom the 
Secretary had written on the regrettable passing of the Reverend Gladstone Wood 
(Senior Members of our Club). 

ITEM 11 File reviewed re request of a Grimsby Member enquiring about Conservation 
possibilities of "The Forty" Gorge at Grimsby. Club corresponded with Mr. Francis 
Goldring, Chairman of the Niagara Conservation Authority, who replied that this 
area is being negotiated for conservation. 

********************************************************************************** 

TV HIGHLIGHTS for NATURALISTS 

Channel 6 - CBC - TV - Toronto 


- Monday Evenings at 5:30 P.M. - "THIS LIVING WORLD" 

- Saturday Evenings at 6:30 P.M. - "AL OEMING'S GAME FARM - ALBERTA" 

See following page for details re the Programme "THE NATURE OF THINGS" - selected 
programmes of interest to Naturalists are shown. Consult your papers or 
TV Guide for the time in your area.... 
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TV HIGHLIGHTS for NATURALISTS (continued from preceding page) - 

"THE NATURE OF THINGS 11 

Sunday, March 31 - "THE DESCENT OF MAN" (anthropology and palaeontology 

in the time scale of human 
evolution.) 

Sunday, April 7 - "ISAAC NEWTON" (Concepts of natural laws which were 

accepted prior to the time of Newton. 
Lister Sinclair pays a tribute to one 
of the Greatest scientists who ever 
lived. Filmed in England.) 

Sunday, April 28 - "MARINE BIOLOGY" (Donald Crowdis of the Nova Scotia 

Museum of Science. Details to be 
announced.) 

Sunday, May 5 - "BIRD MIGRATION" (Why do birds migrate? .How do they 

know their way there? Modern research 
has clarified matters but has by no 
means produced the complete story. In 
this programme, the origins and tradi¬ 
tions of bird migration, and the latest 
theories of bird orientation and navi¬ 
gation, are discussed with Dr. W.W.H. 
Gunn of the Federation of Ontario 
Naturalists.) 


***********Vf**************************************************Vf************VoVA*****v l f 

* u * 
have received announcement of the 1963 WORKSHOP COURSES IN COLOUR SLIDE PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHY 

be held at Shangri-La, Weirs, New Hampshire to be taught by HELEN C. MANZER, 

FPSA, ARPS 

dates: Course 1 - WORKSHOP IN COLOR SLIDE PHOTOGRAPHY 

First Group - July 29-August 9, 1963 
Second Group - August 12 - August 23, 1963 

Course 2 - FALL-FOLIAGE TIME IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
First Group - Sept. 29-Oct. 4, 1963 
Second Group - Oct. 6 - Oct. 11, 1963 

For information about enrolling in the courses and living accommodations in Weirs 
and vicinity, write to - 


* We 

it 

it to 
it 

*The 

it 

it 

it 


Ruth L. Wiesen, 

P. 0. Box 70, 

LACONIA, New Hampshire 


it 
it 
it 
it 
it 
it 
it 

“The fee for Course 1 (either group) is Seventy dollars ($70) - and the fee for 
^Course 2 (either group) is Fifty dollars ($'30). 

it 

* The brochure reads"in part - "In these workshop courses you will be 

shown in simple, practical and non-technical ways how to find, organize 
and make pictures of outstanding and lasting merit." There will be 
Lecture-Discussions, Field Instruction, Close-up Photography, How to 
Copy Your Slides, How to Control Line and Form, Electronic Flash 
Equipment (effective use), How to Improve your Picture Stories, etc. 


* * it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it i< it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it * * * it it it it 
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SUMMARY OF THE 1962 HAMILTON CHRISTMAS oIRD COUNT 

The 1962 total of 82 species was the third, highest, number of species to be 
recorded on the 42 annual Christmas Bird Counts that have been held at Hamilton. 
1962's total was 4 species above the 10 year average from 1953 to 1962. The total 
of 17,300 individual birds was 2,300 below the 10 year average. 

1962 saw the Greater Yellowlegs and the Lesser Yellowlegs recorded for the 
first time on the Hamilton Christmas Bird Count. The total number of species that 
have been recorded on the Hamilton Christmas Bird Counts during the 42 years that 
it has been taken is now 151 . 

The numbers of the following species which were all-time highs were recorded 
on the 1962 Christmas Bird Count, The prevoius high is in brackets. Great Blue 
Heron 6 (4) Common Snipe 4 (l) Red-winged blackbird 16 ( 14 ) Cardinal 

263 (247) 


Only the following 41 species have been recorded on all of the last 10 
Christmas Bird Counts (1953 - 1962). Mallard, black Duck, Greater Scaup, Common 
Goldeneye, bufflehead, Oldsquaw, Common Merganser, Red-breasted Merganser, Red- 
tailed Hawk, Sparrow Hawk, Ruffed Grouse, Ring-necked Pheasant, Glaucous Gull, 
Greater Black-backed Gull, Herring Gull, Ring-billed Gull, Screech Owl, Great Hom¬ 
ed Owl, Long-eared Owl, Belted Kingfisher, Yelloiv-shafted Flicker, Hairy Woodpecker, 
Downy Woodpecker, olue Jay, Common Crow, black-capped Chickadee, «hite-breasted 
Nuthatch, Red-breasted Nuthatch, Brown Creeper, Robin, Golden-crowned Kinglet, 

Cedar Waxwing, Northern Shrike, Starling, House Sparrow, Cardinal, American Gold¬ 
finch, Slate-colored Junco, Tree Sparrow, Swamp Sparrow, Song Sparrow. 


by JOHN B. MILES 


ONTARIO NATURALISTS OFF^R NATURE SCHOL'-RSHIP 

To most people in Ontario, the name "Muskoka" means vacations, forests and 
lakes, where people can enjoy nature in a way not possible in cities and towns. 

Near the western edge-of Algonquin Park is Billie bear Lodge, a first-class 
resort on bella Lake. This year from June 29 to July 13, the 25 th annual Summer 
Camp of the Federation of Ontario Naturalists will be held at Billie bear, with 
leaders who are expert in various fields of nature: birds, plants, trees, mammals, 
etc. 


A scholarship to this year's Summer Camp is available from a trust fund set 
up to the memory of the late Miss Lilian Payne. Those eligible must be teachers, 
preferably at public schools in rural communities, and should be in a position to 
pass on to others something of the nature lore acquired at the Camp. If you would 
like to be considered for this scholarship, or if you wish to recommend someone 
else who is eligible, please write to the Federation of Ontario Naturalists at 
170 The Donway West, Don Mills, Ontario, and mark your envelop "Lilian Payne 
Scholarship". 

Applications should include a clear description of the teacher's work relating 
to natural history, and must be received by the F. 0. N. not later than April 15 
1963. 

Further information: James Woodford - Day HI7-7421 

Night WA5-7438 


FEDERATION OF ONTARIO NATURALISTS NEWS RELEASE 
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ON THE BUDGERIGAR (MELOPDITTACUS UMDULATUS) xN CAPTIVITY 

by Daryl J. Marriette 

The Budgerigar (Melopsittacus undulatus), originally came from the warm 
climated Australia. As men began experimenting with them, they found that these 
colourful little fellows adopted to captivity quite well and were soon found to 
reproduce while in this captive state. As a result, people ohe world round became 
interested in the birds and soon obtained their own to start an aviary. Now the 
Budgerigar is perhaps the most sought after bird for captive breeding and show 
bird purposes. 

Now a little about their social life. They mate about three or four weeks 
after being paired and lay an egg after this, every other day until usually four 
or five are laid. The first egg hatches about 18 to 21 days later and the rest 
soon follow. These eggs are 3/4" long and l/2" wide. They are dull white in 
colour. 


The birds' food consists of seeds, water, cuttlebone and gravel. Extras, 
such as dandelion stalks and other greens, are sometimes given. The importance 
of cuttlebone is that it provides some salts the birds need, iodine, and calcium 
which is essential for strong bones and feather shafts. The gravel is needed 
because it takes the place of teeth in the birds and helps grind up the food 
ready for digestion. 


Budgies can be distinguished male from female by the colour of the cere or 
wattle. This is a small projection of bony composition just above the beak and 
below the eyes. In the male it is blue and in the female brown. In young birds 
of both sexes it is pink. 

When about seven days old the young are banded. On these small aluminum 
bands is such information as; a number to \vhich the bird is referred, the year of 
hatching, and the letters N.B.A. which stand for National budgerigar Association 
from whom the rings are obtained. 


( The WOOD DUCK wishes to say thanks for the article and the complimentary letter 

received from you, Daiyl..Also thanks to you Edith Lloyd and Mrs. S. Opl 

for your little notes of praise.) 




SUNDAY FEBRUARY 3. 1963 

by Sandy Intirii 

At 9:15 a.m. I arrived at Spencer Creek bridge with my three sons, Donald, 
Ricky and Robin. Waiting under the bridge were Dave Tilbury and Robert Rosser of 
the Junior Club. 

We unloaded our truck of 6 new Wood Duck boxes and equipment and loaded it on 
two toboggans. By this time Doug Yeats of the R.b.G. (with a chain saw to cut 
holes in the ice for the poles), Ken Jacques and Traian boleanter arrived and we 
got under way. We found the first box on a very bad tilt so we reinstalled it in 
deeper water. I went to work cutting new poles for the new boxes while Doug cut 
a hole in the ice with his chain saw. The rest of the fellows went on to check 
some of the other boxes. We installed 3 new boxes and reinstalled one old one 
during the morning. ...........continued 
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We all went to my house to have lunch as it was too cold to eat outside. My 
two younger sons decided there wasn't enough work for them to do to keep warm so 
stayed home in the afternoon. 


After lunch we were joined by Dr. MacLaren, Ray Lowes and Bill Smith who 
were very welcome. We split up in the afternoon, some checking the old boxes and 
the others installing the new ones. 


A special thanks to Albert Butwick who supplied the material and built the 
6 new boxes and delivered them to my house. Also thanks to Mr. Lamoureux for 
sending Doug Yeats with the chain saw. It was a lot of help. I would like to 
thank the whole party for making the job a lot easier and more enjoyable. 

Out of the 9 boxes checked, 4 were occupied, 2 needed reinstalling and 1 was 
beyond repair. We have 14 boxes at present. It would appear the boxes in deeper 
water were the ones occupied, so we tried to keep the new ones in the water. 


488BBBB888BBB8B8BB8888B8B8888B8BBB88888B8B8B8BB8BBB888BBBBBB8B8B8BB8BBBB8BB8888888S- 


SPOTLIGHT 

iBBBBBBBBBBBBBBB!- 


0N COMIMG EVENTS 

?88B8888BBBBB8BBBB88888BBBHB88B8BBB8;- 


-iBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBS’ 


MARCH MONTHLY MEET PIG 
Monday. March 11. 1963 at 8:00 p.m . 

"SOI® ASPECTS OF THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE NIAGARA ESCARPMENT"- 

j - ■ i ■ ■ . 

by Dr. Walter M. Tovell 

DR. ,<ALTER TOVELL is curator of Geology at the Royal Ontario Museum. His talk 
will deal with the origin of the Niagara Escarpment and the modifications to it 
that have been brought about by Glaciation. Some of the rare birds and plants 
associated with the Escarpment will be mentioned. Dr. Tovell is an interesting 
speaker. Do plan to attend this meeting. 

Members and their friends welcome PLACE: Y.M.C.A. corner of James St. 

Refreshments will be served S. and Jackson St. 


^B8888B888BBBB888BBB8BB8B88B8BBB8BB8BBB88B8BB888BBBB8B8BBB8HB8B8B8BB8ttBB8BB8BBBBBfr& 


AUDUBON WILDLIFE FILMS 

SATURDAY, MARCH 16, 1963 .Westdale Secondary School.Main St. W.8:15 pm. 


" VILLAGE uENEATH THE SEA " 

by HARRY PEDERSON 

A small isolated coral formation is the heart of a village beneath the sea, 
inhabited by many bizarre citizens who live cooperatively in a fascinating 
aquatic community. Harry Pederson, of McAllen, Texas, introduces to Audubon 
viewers the flying gurnard, who uses his fins like the wings of a plane, the neon 
gobies who operate a scale-cleaning service station, the barking jawfish, and 
other odd creatures, in a most unusual and colourful undersea adventure. 


-JBBBBBBB! )BB!)! XBB8BB88BBB8B8B88B8888B8BB88B8B88B888B8B88BBB;- 
D0 PLAN TO ATTEND THE VICTORIA WEEKEND CAMP AT NORMANDALE 


vHHHRHHWHHHWHHf’jHHHBHHHBHHHS' 

....CLOSE TO SPOOKY HOLLOW 
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FIELD EVENTS 


SUNDAY. MARCH 10, 1963 - HIKE ON A SECTION OF THE BRUCE TRAIL 


RAY LOi/ES - will lead an expedition along a section of the Bruce Trail. Meet at 
the Dominion Store Parking area comer of Fennel and Gage Streets at 9:00 a.m. 
Dress warmly and bring a lunch. Let's have a large turnout members 1 LEADER: Mr. 
Ray Lowes FU5-91S3 


SUNDAY. MARCH 2k. 1963 - CAR HIKE FOR SWANS AT LONG POINT 


See the swans at Long Point. JOHN MILES is leading this hike in the search for 
these magnificent birds. Everyone welcome and their friends. Meet at Main and 
John Streets at 8:00 a.m. Bring a lunch and dress warmly. LEADER: John Miles 
JA2-6160 


iBHBHBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBWBBBBBBBBBBHBBBBBBBBHBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBr 


HAMILTON NATURALISTS' CLUn TREASURER'S REPORT 


as at February, 1963: - 

Income to date - 2122.76 

Expenditures to date 959.75 

* • r • . . • » , 

Cash on hand - February 1963 1163.01 

All Assets, etc. will be fully listed on a statement to be prepared at the end of 
our Fiscal year - April 30, 1963. 

-;BBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBHBBBBBBBBHBBBBBBB!- 
1962-1963 DIRECTORS OF THE HAMILTON NATURALISTS' CLUB 


Honorary President : 
Past President - 
President .. ’’ 

1st Vice, President 
2nd V.jcg president - 
Secretary; 

TrsQ-siirGi* 

' COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN : 

Audubon Wildlife Films 

Conservation 

Field Events 

Junior Club Advisor 

Membership Chairman 

Membership Secretary 

Programme 

Publicity 

Librarian 

Executive Member 


Mr. R.D.F, Bourne 
Dr, R. MacLaren 
Mrs. W.R. Shivas 
Mr. R. Westmore 
Mrs. R.A. Hawkes 
Mrs. T.J. Reid 
Mr. J.R. Boos 

Mrs. R.A. Hawkes 
Mr. R.N. Lowes 
Dr. E.R. Dinniwell 
Dr. D. Davies 
Mr. P.W. Goldring 
Miss Evelyn Morris 
Mrs. J. McCormack 
Mr. R. Westmore 
Miss A. Usik . 

Mr. D.H. Babb 


1277 Main St. W. Hamilton 
18 Rowanwood Ave. Dundas 
116 Hostein Dr. Ancaster 
Grand Vista Gdns. Dundas 
150 Stanley Ave. Hamilton 
215 Seminole Rd. Ancaster 

(see above) 

33 Hardale Cres. Hamilton 
32 East 12th St. Hamilton 
11 Dromore Cres. Hamilton 
3017 Woodland Park Dr. Burl. 
107 St. Joseph's D r . Hamilton 
595 Main St. E. Hamilton 
(see above ) 

127 Queen St. N. Hamilton 
137 Howard Ave. Hamilton 
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NATURALISTS 1 GUIDE - Brief description of 

Rattlesnake Point 

Marl beds, Orangeville 

Cold Creek Conservation Area, Bolton 

Glen Williams Millpond 

Cataract Pond, Orangeville 

Caledon Hills Farm 

Brimstone, Orangeville 

*Rattray Marsh may soon be a thing of 
are consummated (announcement in Tore 


some places in the CREDIT VALLEY region 

Terra Cotta Conservation Area 
Island's Lake 
Acton Lake 

Etobicoke Creek Valley 
Rattray Marsh, Lome Park * 
Oakville Creek 
Credit Forks 

the past if present realtor's plans 
nto Globe & Mail, February 6, 1963) 


The reference following the name of each location designates the appropriate sheet 
of the National Topographic Survey Maps. Also given are the longitude and lati¬ 
tude . 

RATTLESNAKE POINT - (Hamilton West 79/55, 43/28) 

South-west through Milton, 3 concessions, to end of road. A good view of 
Peel Plain from top of hill at second concession. Turn left and take first right 
to edge of cliff. 

Privately owned but frequented by the public 

Rattlesnake Point and the north face of Mount Nemo, across the wide valley 
south of the point, are the finest cliffs of the Lockport Dolomite south of the 
Collingwood-Kimberly area. 

Along the edge of the cliffs are Clematis verticillaris (purple virgin's 
bower) and Arctostaphylos (bearberry); in the woods below the cliffs Adlumia 
(climbing fumitory) is common. Some of the limestone-loving ferns are found on 
the faces of the cliffs. 

Good turkey vulture country. 


MARL BEDS - (Orangeville East 80/7, 43/53) 

Turn south in the centre of Orangeville and after about \ mi. turn right at 
a stop sign, cross the railway tracks and go straight on for 2-3/4 mi.; turn left 
down a narrow road for about 300 yards. 

Cottages have lately appeared round the ponds but some of the land is still 
accessible. 

Here we find wet lands that have formed around the ponds in the old pits. 

At the end of the road is Parnassia (grass of Parnassus), Betula pumila (swamp 
birch) and Salix serissima (autumn willow). Gentiana andrewsii (bottle gentian) 
a nd Symplocarpus (skunk cabbage) may occur locally. 

COLD CREEK CONSERVATION AUTHORITY (Bolton E., N.E. of Bolton) ***see note 

From Nobleton on Highway 27 go west 2 concessions and north one concession 
where road jogs right. Park where road turns north again and walk east down the 
hill. 

One of the most interesting stations in this region. At its lower end it is 
northern in character; Picea mariana (black spruce), Abies balsamea (balsam), 
Larix laricina (tamarack). Thuja occidentalis (white cedar) with Sphagnum in 
the open spots; numerous appropriate herbs, e.g. Sarracenia (pitcher plant), 
Linnaea (twinflower), Gaultheria hispidula (snowberry), Dalibarda (dewdrop), 
Moneses uniflora (one-flowered wintergreen), Pyrola secunda (small pyrola), 
and a wide variety of mosses. At the upper end the wood gradually merges into a 
beech wood; in other words it is possible to pass in about half a mile from a 
northern to a southern aspect. Grouse and nesting warblers. 

GLEN WILLIAMS - (Brampton W. 79/55, 43/40) 

Turn north from Hwy. #7 in Norval; go 2\ miles to the first turn left 
behond the railway #17 sideroad); after 3/4 mi., at a T-intersection, turn right 
for 300 yards, then turn left and carry on about % mile till a steep curving hill 
reaches a bridge over the Credit River; immediately south of the bridge is room 

(continued next page) 
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Naturalists' Guide to Credit Valley Region - continued - 
GLEN WILLIAMS (continued) 

to park on the left side of the road and an obvious path leads west to the pond 
and'! beyond. " 

Privately owned but frequented by the public. 

An old pond with a marshy upper end running into a wooded area. Beyond the 
pond the side of the valley becomes steep and tree-covered; there is a good stand 
of Pteretis (ostrich fern) on a wooded,island in the river, and there is a good 
colony of Epifagus (beechdrops) on the slope of the valley. The river flats, be¬ 
tween the path and the river, have some interesting plants, e.g. Lythrum (purple 
loosestrife) and Butomus (flowering rush). 

CATARACT POND (Orangeville E. 80/2, 43/48) 

Turn SW from Hwy. #10 at Caledon on to Hwy. #51, : Go 3 concessions to inter¬ 
section with Hwy. #24; turn left (SE) and go k mile to Cataract. In the village 
turn right and follow road through village and on 3/4 mile till the pond is 
visible in a sunken field on the west side of.the road. 

Privately owned; owner unknown. 

A shallow pond which sometimes dries up in the summer. Hippuris (mare's 
tail); Polygonum amphibium (water knotweed), etc. In the field between the pond 
and the road Rudbeckia (black-eved Susan), 

CALEDON HILLS FARM (Bolton W - 3 miles NW of Cheltenham) 

Turn SW from Hwy. #10 at Victoria; turn right (NW) at 3rd concession and 
carry on through Cheltenham till you reach the entrance to the farm, where there 
is a sign "Caledon Hills Farm". 1% miles from Cheltenham there is a surve in the 
road to avoid a conspicuous area of eroded red clay - Queenston shale, the upper 
level of the Ordovician Age rock. 

Owned by the University of Toronto; permission from Mr. Walter Snider at the 

farm. 

The farm extends from the 3rd to the 2nd line dropping over the edge of the 
cuesta (Niagara escarpment) on the way. On the upper level is a thin till over 
dolomitic limestone (Lockport formation), which forms the cliffs. Below the 
cliffs is a well-developed talus slope richly covered with vegetation of all 
sizes; below this slope are the Medina sandstones much worked for flagstones and 
the like. In a small willow swamp north of the farm road,Alder flycatchers have 
occurred, and in the meadow at the parking place, Henslow's sparrows, pileated 
woodpeckers, turkey vultures; cedar waxwings at ponds. The dense cover below the 
cliffs is well-suited to some warblers, while the tall trees attract others. The 
talus slope and the cliffs afford habitats for many interesting plants, among 
them Crypt ogramma (small rock brake), Camptosorus (walking fern) and Phyllitis 
(Hart s-tongue). Lycopodium lucidulum (shining club moss) occurs on the lower 
parts of the talus. 

When leaving farm, turn right (north). This road up to the next sideroad is 
also of great interest to naturalists, particularly a wet spot on the west side 
of the road. 

BRIMSTONE (Orangeville E. 80/0, 43/48) 

Turn SW from #10, 6 miles north of Victoria along the Caledon Club road; 
follow this 2-3/4 miles to the bridge at the Forks of the Credit; turn right across 
the bridge and carry on A> mile to Brimstone. The road is impassable for cars 
beyond the north end of the village, but is interesting walking. 

Privately owned, but beyond the village most unfenced and habitually visited 
by the public. 

The whole valley is interesting; it is a glacial spillway cutting through 
the Caledon Till Moraine. On the east side the land rises from the road 100 ft. 
to 200 ft. in steep wooded slopes; on the west gentler slopes go down to the 
river. About \ mile above the village a very steep hill rises from the edge of 
the road; on this slop occurs Astragalus canadensis (milk vetch), (continued),... 
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Naturalists' Guicfe to Credit Valley Region - continued - 

From a knoll on the top of this hill, 250 ft. above the road, is one of the most 
spacious views in southern Ontario. In the gorge below Cataract (Tussilago - 
coltsfoot) occurs. 

TERRA COTTA CONSERVATION AREA (Brampton W, 79/57, 43/43) 

Turn SW from Hwy. #7 at Victoria; follow the road nearly 5 miles to Terra 
Cotta; turn right (north) opposite the Terra Cotta Inn and go about 1 mile. 

Owned by the Credit River Conservation Authority. 

About 300 acres on the slope below the limestone escarpment, i.e. on the 
Oueenston shales. It is drained to the south by several streams in deep 
V-shaped valleys. The upper, more level part is mainly under young maple with 
occasional clumps of Pinus strobus (white pine) and some Betula papyrifera 
(white birch) and Tsuga (hemlock). The lower, more sloping part has more varied 
cover plans, among them Phlox divaricata (blue phlox), Polygala paucifolia 
(fringed polygala, gaywings), and Pedicularis canadensis (wood betony, louse- 
wort). There are some interesting ferns, among them Polypodium virginianum 
(common polypody); Utricularis vulgaris (lake bladderwort) on large pond. 

ISLAND'S LAKE (Orangeville E. 80/4, 43/57) 

Turn north from Hwy. #9 on the first road east of the intersection of Hwys. 
#9 and #10 (1st line E. in Mono Twp.); follow this road as far as possible by 
car (about 1 mile - the last \ mile rather rough)., and then walk about 1/3 
mile along the obsolete concession road. 

Controlled by the Credit Valley Conservation Authority. 

A lake about -g mile long interesting for the quaking bog around its north¬ 
easterly end. Sarracenia (pitcher plant) is abundant; other plants are Solidago 
uliginosa (marsh goldenrod), Lysimachie thyrsiflora (tufted loosestrife), 
Menyanthes (buck bean, marsh trefoil) - actually a member of the Gentian family, 
—(water arum), Chamaedaphne (leatherleaf), and. many others. This lake is 
destined to be converted into a reservoir- to help control the flow of the Credit 
River and the bog may disappear when the level is raised. 

ACTON LAKE (Guelph ,-E, ) 

At Acton at junction of Hwys. #7 and #25. 

Boats may be rented. 

An old man-made lake about 3/4 mile long with many stumps around the margin 
and mainly surrounded by fields. Aquatic plants varied and abundant, among them 
Myriophyllum (water milfoil), Najas (naiad), various species of Potamogeton 
(pondweed), Sagittaria (arrowhead), and Ranunculus (water crowfoot). 

ETOBICOKE CREEK VALLEY - Brampton E. 79/37, 43/38 

Go 2 concessions north of Hwy. #5 on Dixie Road, and turn right. Road 
ends before creek. Walk along road allowance. Walk north or south along east 
side of creek, where there is a path of sorts. 

Gocd for walking and for outdoor photography. Common plants and birds. 

RATTRAY'S MARSH - Brampton E. on Lakeshore W. of Port Credit) 

Turn south from Hwy. #2 on Bexhill Road, about 2 miles west of Port 
Credit. Follow road as far south as possible. Follow path to lake; walk west 
along lake to creek mouth. 

Private property frequented by naturalists. 

Marsh, woodland and lakefront. 

A bird watcher's paradise; possible to list over 100 species in a day 
during migration. Common wild flowers; noted for its variant trilliums around 
hill to west of path. 


continued 
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Naturalists' Guide to Credit Valley. Region (continued) - 
OAKVILLE CREEK, near GLENORCHY - Hamilton W. 79/47, 43/28) 

Turn north off Hwy. #5 at Palermo, Turn right at first concession and 
continue to end of road. Walk to valley edge; there is a trail to the left 
leading into the valley. 

Ownership unknown. 

A very interesting walk at all seasons; easiest in summer when stream may 
easily be crossed on stepping stones. Several sheer cliffs are a feature. 
Ruffed grouse, pileated woodpeckers, red-tailed hawks,, rose-breasted grosbeaks 
fairly regular. Occasionally deer. Variety of plants. 

CREDIT FORKS - CALEDON LAKE - (Orangeville E.) 

A suggested day's outing. 

From Hwy. #10, 3 miles north of Claude or 2\ miles south of Caledon, go 
west to Credit Forks and Belfountain; turn right and follow to a road that 
turns right just south of the CPR railway. Follow this road to Cataract; 
cross the river and follow the road about a mile to a heights of land, where 
it peters out. Beautiful view - grasshopper sparrows. 

Return to Cataract and go north about 3 miles north of village of Alton; 
explore the abandoned railway right-of-way leading west. Retrace your route 
southward to first road; turn right; go two concessions and turn right again. 
When road peters out walk north along trail to boggy area south of Caledon 
Lake. 

Most dramatic scenery in southern Ontario. Turkey vultures; possible 
golden eagle. In area south of Caledon Lake, bog flora; white-^throated 
sparrows and purple finch. 

R0CKW00D CONSERVATION AREA 

While this area is not included in the Credit Valley Region Guide, it is 
worth a visit. 

Rockwood is situated on Hwy. #7 - 8 miles east of Guelph. 

Turn south off Hwy. 7 at Rockwood - and park car near old mill. Walk over 
bridge, turn off road into cedar woods. There is a series of pot-holes. 
Potholes contain maidenhair spleenworth, walking fern, green spleenwort. 
Hellebore orchids and bottle gentians are in the leafy soil at the bottom. 

Steep limestone cliffs have purple-stemmed cliffbrake v Other bank of the 
river has Mountain fringe, fringed milkwort and wild ginger. Many interesting 
birds are in this area. 

(This guide from a previous issue of the "South Peel Naturalists'" Magazine) 
Members from Hamilton should consult an Ontario Road Map for the route from 
Hamilton to a given area. For instance, to reach the Terra Cotta Conservation 
Area - an interesting drive is Hamilton to Waterdown - Waterdown to Carlisle - 
Carlisle to Kilbride - Kilbride to Milton. Turn left at Milton stop-light in 
centre of town and turn right through town on road to Hornby. Turn left at 
Hornby (7th line to outskirts of Georgetown). Turn right into Georgetown 
and enquire from there about road to Terra Cotta.) 

HAPPY EXCURSIONS - AND DON’T FORGET TO PURCHASE AND WEAR THE HAMILTON NATURAL¬ 
ISTS' CLUB BADGE ON YOUR EXPEDITIONS. 

Be like the bird that, 
halting in her flight 
Awhile, on boughs too slight, 

Feels them give way beneath her, 
and yet sings, 

Knowing she hath wings. 


Victor Hugo. 
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JUNIOR club news 


EXECUTIVE: 


Advisor ———---Dr. Douglas Davies----JA9-5130 

President -Douglas Brown -LI5-8920 

Vice President -Martin Cowie-LI9-1141 

Secretary ----Lorraine Preston-JA 7-5773 

Vice Secretary -Alfred Senior-LI9-3977 

Records Secretary- --cil'l Smith-JA9-5266 

Study Area Director -Gordon Commodore-JA7-6213 

Phoning Committee Chairman -Fred Selman-JA9-2739 

Representatives for -Nancy Burns--TW4-2825 

those under 14 Kim Commodore-JA7-6213 


iBBBBBBBBBWBBWBBBBBBBBBBWBBBBBBWBBBBBBBWBBBBBBBBBBBBHBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBS- 


WONDERS OF NATURE 

Those of us in the Junior Naturalists 1 Club know how fascinating is the living 
world of nature. The bud within whose heart, folded and waiting, is a whole story 
of growth - growth of leaves and flowers. The tiniest animals through whose 
bodies runs blood with chemical messengers, and nerves for faster telegraph -like 
information. These wondrous plants and animals, all about us in the out-of-doors, 
are more intricate than the most complicated of man-made machine. 


have your friends come to our meetings as visitors to learn more about the 
world of nature, so that they will learn and then help in preserving these wonders. 


-XBBBWBBBBBBBBWBBBWmBBBWBBBBBBBBBBBkBBBBWBWBBBBBBBBBWBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBB;- 


PEN PALS 

Who wants to know what's a-doing in England. What birds do boys and girls 
see there? And what of other animals and plants strange to Canadians? If you 
want to meet a Pen Pal write to Mr, Errol C. B. Newman, 17 Lincoln Road, Stoughton, 
Guildford, Surrey, England. 


-;BWBBBBBBBWBWBWBBWWB:BBBBBBBWB:--)BBBBBBWBBBWBWBBBBBBBWWBBWBWBBBBBBBBBBBWBBBBBBBBBBBBBr 


WILD PETS IN NORTHERN ALGONQUIN PARK 

Our animals are surviving the winter so far, very nicely. The deer are stay¬ 
ing close to the house this winter, and our little fox is so tame that he is a 
nuisance in the daylight hours, because the cats chase the daylights.out of him. 

So if he is at the door, we have to keep the cats indoors. Of course, they are 
in at night anyhow; so, that time is no problem. 

I went out one day at lunch time, and my favourite Tommy (the cat) was rid¬ 
ing Billy, the fox, around the yard, like a cowboy at a rodeo. Poor little Billy 
was screaming blue murder, and Tommy had all his spurs out, hanging on like a burr 
in a cow's tail. But I took him off and put him in the house, and all was serene 
again. The fox is a dear little guy though. Just like a pup i Follows me all 
around, and if 1 step, will sit down and wait for me to go again....continued., 


















He goes down to the boathouse with me, and waits outside the door until I come 
out, and them he will dance and play around your legs like a puupy. I think we 
should close the lodge and start a zoo. 

( From Jack Wilkinson to Douglas Davies, January 28, 1963) 


-a .bbbbbbbkbhbbbbbbbb;- ^bbwbs-wbbwbbbbbb^sbhbkbbhbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbhbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbb!- 

FUTURE JUNIOR CLUB NE'WS 

MEETINGS : Y.N.C,A. . Main St. just west of James St, 


SATURDAY MARCH 9, 1963 . - 7:30 pm. Y.W.C.A. - Room E 

Mr. Leo. Fucikovsky has offered to show us some t. f his fine coloured slides again 
this year. He will tell us about his adventures in Algonquin Park and elsewhere 
in a talk called 11 HUNTING WITH A CAMERA ". 

BRING YOUR FRIENDS l 


■ -SATURDAY, MARCH 23. 1963 - 7:30 pm. Y.W.C.A. - Room E 

Mr. Vern e Webster will show us coloured movies of some unusual natural and man¬ 
made formations in his talk " OUTDOOR TRAVELS IN ONTARIO" . Here is an interesting 
evening for seeing some of the byways of Ontario which are seldom seen. 

DON'T MISS THIS MEETING '. 


HIKE : To be arranged by the members. 


-<BBB8BHBBB^BBBBBBB88BBBBVaBB88BB88XBBB8B8B8BB8B88BB88B8BBB8BBBKBBB8BBBBB8BBB8B8BBB;--;8S- 


NATURE QUIZ 

Is.the Bald E agle bald ??? No. The head and neck are covered with small white 
feathers, while the body is covered with coarse dark ones. This gives the bird the 
appearance of being bald. 

How long do es it take the antlers of a moose to grow ??? The antlers are dropped 
every year and new ones grow to take their place. 

H ow does the dauber wasp provide food for its young ??? .After a cell is completed, 
several spiders are paralyzed by the sting of the wasp and placed in the-cell. Then 
the wasp deposits an egg and closes the cell. When the young hatches it feeds on 
the spiders, 

jjQW.Hoes a. b uffalo herd stand when attacked ??? The bulls stand shoulder to shoulder 
in a ring facing the enemy, while the cows and calves stay inside the ring. 


What causes the circular cuts in pansy'and rose petals ??? The leafcutter bee 
uses the cut pieces of leaves and petals in' making its honey cells. 

Does the robi n redbreast live in America ??? No. The redbreast is an English bird. 
Our robin is larger, but both are thrushes. 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 


Number of species recorded to February 25, 1963 - 97 


Red-necked Grebe (l)Feb.24 
Great Blue Heron (3)Jan.17 
Goshawk (l)Feb.25 

Sharp-shinned Hawk (l)Feb.17 
Cooper's Hawk (l)Jan.20 

(l)Jan.27 

Red-shouldered Hawk (l)Jan.26 

(1) Feb. 9 

Bald Eagle (l)Jan. 9 

Pigeon Hawk (l)Dec. 9 

Gray Partridge (ll)Jan.26 

(l 0 )Jan .27 

(2) Feb. 3 

Virginia Rail (l)Jan. 5 

Iceland Gull (l)Feb.17 

(l)Feb.23 
(l)Feb.24 

Kumlien's Gull (l) Feb.23 

Snowy Owl (2)Jan,19 

Hawk Owl (1)Jan.26 

( 1 )Feb .24 

Pileated Woodpecker (l)Jan.l9 

(l)Feb.18 

Red-headed Woodpker (2)Feb. 3 
Black-b.3-toed Wpkr (l)Jan.31 
Prairie Horned Lark(30)Jan.27 
Northern Horned Lark(2)Feb. 3 
Gra y Jay (l)Jan.29 

Tufted Titmouse (2)Feb.24 
Long-b. Marsh Wren (l)Jan.20 
Mockingbird (l)Jan.27 

Robin ( 4 )Feb.24 

Cedar Waxwing ( 4 )Feb. 7 

(15) Feb.17 
Northern Shrike (l)Feb. 9 

(l)Feb.17 
(1)Feb.24 

Myrtle Warbler (l)Jan. 1 

(l)Jan.19 

Purple Finch (60)Feb.24 

Evening Grosbeak (l)Feb.12 

(4)Feb.13 
( 7 )Feb.17 

Hoary Redpoll (l)Feb.24 

Common Redpoll (ll)Feb. 9 

(150) Feb.24 
Lapland Longspur ( 5 )Jan.26 
Snow Bunting (6o)Jan.23 

(600)Jan.26 
( 1000 )Jan .27 
( 200 )Feb .25 


Prince's Point 
Dundas Marsh 
A Q E Hwy, Bronte 
A Guelph Line & New St 
A King's Forest 
Ancaster 

A Limeridge & Ottawa 
Ancaster 
Bronte 

L McMaster University 
A Grassie 
Tapieytown 
Grassie 
A Lome Park 
A Dundas Dump 
Burlington 
Oakville 

A Burlington Dump 
Trafalgar 
Palermo 

Rogers Rd.,Erindale 
Guelph Line 
Greensville 
A Fly Road, Grimsby 
Lome Park 
A Grassie 
A Grassie 
L Ancaster 

Romar Dr., Dundas 
Dundas Marsh 
A 7 f6 Hwy, Millgrove 
Westdale; Dundas 
McMaster University 

I! II It 

Jerseyville Road 
Forsythe Ave. N. 
Sulphur Springs 
Grimsby Beach 
Aldershot 
Ancaster, Dundas 
A Greensville 

It M 

L Oak Knoll Drive 
A Jerseyville Road 
A " " 

Ancaster, Dundas 
A Grassie 
Erin Ave, 

Grassie 

I! II 

La Salle Park 


Alf Epp 
G. W. North 

R. A. H. Westmore 
.Barry Jones, Wm. F. Smith 

Robert Curry 
Mrs. E. F. Swain 
G. & L. North 
Robert Westmore 

S. A. Goldhamer 

G. W. North, J, B. Miles 
J. Miles, R. Westmore 
J. Miles, G. North, Smith 
J. Miles, R. Westmore 
Murray & E. Cuthbert 
G. W. North 
G. & L. North 
G. W. North 
W. A. T. Gilmour 
J. L. Baillie, E. Nasmith 
W. A. T. Gilmour 
G„ W. North et al. 

D. K. Powell 
Audrey Hawkes 
R, Westmore, North, Miles 
Irene Goldhamer 
G. North, J. Miles, Smith 
North, Miles, Westmore 
Mrs. Bernard Yardley 
R. Westmore et al. 

John B. Miles 

Thomas Smith 

R. Westmore; G. North 

Robert Curry 

Robt. Doering, G. North 

Jas, Dowall, G. & L. North 

G. North 

R. Doering, R. Westmore 
George Meyers 
David K. Powell 
R. Westmore et al. 

Audrey Hawkes 
n 11 

Mrs. R. McNally 
Westmore, Miles, H. Moore 
J. Dowall, G, & L. North 
Doering, North, Westmore 
J. Miles, R. Westmore 
R. Curry 

J. Miles, R. Westmore 
Miles, North, Smith 
R. A. H. Westmore 



